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ALTERATIONS 
axD 
A D D 1 'T t 0 N 8 
＋ 8 THE 
FIRST TREATISE. 


8785 J. pages 3 zd and ath, the ſixth. 


Article 25 Phd before the 88 7 
the firſt Edition. 


Axr. vii. Page 4. zs limited to f imple 


Ideas to the xy of” this Paregrafh 
zs added what follows. 


Many of our ſimple Perceptions _- 
diſagreeable, only through the too great 5 
zntenſeneſs of the Quality: thus, mode- i 
rate Light is agrecable, very ſtrong Light = 
may be painful; moderate Bitter may be 
pleaſant, a higher Degree may be offenſive. 
A change in our Organs will neceſſarily 
_ occaſion a change in the [n7en/ene/s of the 
Perception at leaſt ; nay, ſometimes will 
occaſion a quite contrary Perception : thus, 
a warm Hand will feel that Water cold, 
which a cold Hand ſhall feel warm. 
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4 Alterations and Additions 
| The Concluſion of this Article in Page 
th limited to 2 imple Ideas. 


SEC r. II. Page 16. ein after [Fi 
gur] read, or of the Circle to which re- 
5 gular Polygons have an obvious relation. 
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- P. 26. J. 1ſt and :d, read coincide in 
Time with two Vibrations of its Octave. 
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Ip1D. J. 5th, dele from [now] to [ne- 


a ceſſity o,] in l. ch, and OO what 
þ follows. Fe 
| Now no Compoſition can be ara. 1 


nious, in which the Notes are not, for the 
moſt part, diſpos d according to theſe na- 
tural Proportions : beſides which, a due 
regard muſt be had to the Key which go- 
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C yerns the Whole, and to the Time, and 

i Humour, in which the Compoſition is be- 
. inartificial change of any of which, i 
I will produce the greateſt and moſt unna- | 
| 2 tural Diſcord. 

l ** Trip. J. 1 5th, after the word [Tune] 

= — 

=: RARE. indeed, in the beſt Compo- 

0 bb ſitions, a myſterious Effect of Diſcor ds; 

1 they often give as great Pleaſure as con- 
3 tinud Harmony: whether by refreſhing 

| the Ear with Variety, or by awaking the 

| Attention, and enlivening the Reliſh for 


the ſucceeding N of Concords; as ; 
Shades ] 


—_— = +. — 


in the Inquiry into BEA UTY. 
Shades enliven and beautify Pictures, or by 


ſome other means, not yet known: Cer- 
tain it is, however, that they have their 


Place, and ſome good Effect in our beſt 


| Compoſitions, 


Sxcr. III. P. 28. J. 3. after the word 


[Theorem] blot out the Remainder 0 


the Paragraph, and inſert what 4 7 


IN Algebraick, and Fluxional Calcula- 


tions, we ſhall {till find a greater Variety 
of particular Triths, included in general 


Theorems; not only in general Equa- 
t10ns, applicable to all Kinds of Quan- 


tity ; but in more particular Inveſtigations 
of Areas, and Tangents: in which, one 
manner of Operation ſhall diſcover Theo- 


rems, applicable to infinite Orders or _ 
cies of Curves, to the infinite $7Zzes of 
each Species, and to the infinite Points 
of the infinite Individual of cach Sire. 


PV. 29th, after Article iv. inſert. 

Wr may likewiſe oblerve, that eaſy or 
obvious Propoſitions, even where the Oni. 
ty is ſufficiently diſtinct and determinate, 
do not pleaſe us ſo much as thoſe which, 
being leſs obvious, give us ſome /arprize 
in the Diſcovery : thus, we find little 
Pleaſure in diſcovering that, A Line bi- 


ſecting the Vertical Angle of an Iſoſcetes 


does alſo biſeft the Baſe, or the reverſe: 
or, that Equilateral Triangles are Equian- 
_ gular, 
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Alterations and Additions 


gular Thelc Truths we alſo know 21711. 
zively, without Demonſtration : They are 
like common Goods, or thoſe which Men 
haye long poſlels'd, which do not give 


ſuch ſenſible Joy as much ſmaller new Ad- 
ditions may give us. But let none hence 
imagine, that the ſole Pleaſure of Theo- 
rems is from ſurprize; for the ſame No- 


velty of a ſingle Experiment does not pleaſe 


us much: nor ought we to conclude from 


the greater Pleaſure accompanying a new 
or unexpected Advantage, that Jurprize 


or Novelty is the only Plealure of Life, or 


the only Ground of Delight in Truth. 
P. 33. before Art. vi. inſert this Pa- 


ragraph. „ 
Ix any alledge, That this Pleaſure in 
«© Theorems ariſes only at firſt, upon the 
Novelty of the Diſcovery, which occa- 


ſions Surprize : It muſt be own'd, in- 
deed, that Novelty is generally very agree- 


able, and heightens the Pleaſure in the Con- 
templation of Beauty; but then the No- 
velty of a particular Truth, found out by 
meaſuring, as abovemention'd, gives no 
conſiderable Pleaſure nor Surprize. That 
then which is pleaſant and ſurpriging, is 


the firſt Obſervation of this Unity amidft 
ſuch a great Variety. There is, indeed, 
another kind of Surprise, which adds to 


the Beauty of ſome Propoſitions leſs aui- 
ver ſal, and may make them equally plea- 
8 „ 


in the Inquiry into BEAUTY. 
ſant with more univerſal ones; as when we 
diſcover a general Truth, which ſeem'd 
before, upon ſome confus'd Opinion, to 
be a Falſchood: as, that Aſſymprotes al- 


ways approaching ſhould never meet the 
Curve. This is like that Joy which may 


be very ſtrong and violent, upon the un- 


expected Arrival of a {mall Advantage, from 
that Occaſion, from which we apprehended 
great Evil. But till this Vit of many 
Particulars in the general Theorem, is ne- 


ceſſary to make it pleaſant in any Caſe. 


Sxcr. V. P. 58. before Art. xv. inſert 


this Paragraph. 


DO Objection further remains to be 
remov'd, vg. That ſome imagine this 
Argument may hold better 4 priori. 
than 2 poſterior; ; that is, We have 
better Reaſon to believe, when we ſee a 
Cauſe about to act, without Knowledge, 


64 


cc 


that he will not attain any given or de- 
„ fird End; than we have on the other 


„ hand to believe, when we ſee an End 
actually attained, that he acted with 


Knowledge: Thus, ſay they, when a 


« Man is about to draw a Ticket in a 


Lottery, where there is but one Pyige 
(to a thouſand Z/anks, it is highly pro- 
*« bable that he ſhall draw a Blank; but 
** ſuppoſe we have ſeen him actually draw 


0 


* 


* 


* to conclude, that he had Know!/edge or 
F « Art 


for himſelf the Pr:ze, we have no ground 
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Argument againſt Art or Deſigu. 


Alterations and Additions © 


Art to accompliſh this End.” But the 


Anſwer is obvious: In ſuch Contrivances 


we generally have from the very Circum- 
ſtances of the Lottery, very ſtrong moral 
Arguments, which almoſt demonſtrate that 

Art can have no place; ſo that a Proba- 


bility of 1000 to 1, does not ſurmount 


thoſe Arguments: but let the Probability 


be jncreated, and it will ſoon ſurmount all 


nora Arguments to the contrary. For in- 


ſtance, if we ſaw a Man ten times ſuccelſ- 
ſively draw Prizes, in a Lottery, where 


there were but ten Prizes to ten thouſand 
Blanks, I fancy few would queſtion whe- 
ther he us'd 477 or not: Much leſs would 
we imagine it were Chance, if we ſaw a 


Man draw for his own Gain, ſucceſſively, a 


hundred, or a thouſand Prizes, from among 
a proportionably greater Number of Blanks. 
Now, in the Works of Nature, the Cale 
is entirely different; we have not the leaſt 
i An in- 
telligent Caule is ſurely, at leaſt, as pro- 


bable a Notion as Chance, General Force, 
 Conatus ad Motum, or the Clinamen Prin- 


cihiorum, to account for any Effect what- 
ever: And then all the Regularity, Com- 
binations, Similaritys of Species, are ſo 
many Demonſtrations that there was De- 


iu and Intelligence in the CAuSE of 


this Univerſe : whereas, in fair Lotterys, 
all Art, or [ iſdom in drawing, is made, 
if not actually impoſſible, at leaſt highly 
improbable. _ SECT. 


4 


in the Inquiry into BEAUTY. 


SEC r. VIII. P. 89. after l. g. mſert 
this Paragraph. VVö)! Ewa 
II is true, indeed, that the Enjoyment 
of the greateſt Pleaſures of the internal 
Jen ſes, in the Contemplation of the Works 
of Nature, is expos'd to every one with- 
out Expence: The Poor, and the Low, 
may have as free a uſe of theſe Objects, 
in this way, as the Wealthy or Powerful. 
And even in Objects which may be appro- 
priated, the Property is of little conſe- 
quence to the Enjoyment of their Beau- 
77 which is often enjoy'd by others be— 
fide the Proprictor. But then there are 
other Objects of theſe zuhlennmůSd d Senſes, 
which require Mealihß or Power to pro- 
cure the Ule of them as frequently as we 
deſire ; as appears in Archiet/ure, Miu 
fuck, Gardening, Painting, Dreſs, Liqui 
page, Furniture; of which we cannot 
have the full Enjoyment without 7% 70- 
perty. And there are ſome contus'd {72- 
_ gznations, which often lead us to puriue 
Property, even in Objects where it is not 
neceſſary to the true Enjoy ment of them. 
Theſe are the ultimate HMotives of our 
purſuing the greater Degrees of Heal. 
where there are no generous Intentions of 
virtuous Actions. 55 


P. gr. add to the laſt Paragraph theſe 
Words. Oe 985 


iq 10 Alterations and Additions 
Nay, further, tho general Laws did 
- ordinarily obtain, yet if the Deity uſually 

ſtopp'd their Effect, whenever it was ne- 

ceſſary to prevent any particular Evils ; 

this would effectually ſuperſede all human | 
Prudence and Care about Actions, ſince 2 
a ſuperior Mind did thus relieve Men from 
their Charge. 8 ED 


| End of the firſt Treatiſe. : 
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"9M Alterations and Additions to the 
1 hen,, - - 


ECT. II. Pare 130. laſt Line, after 
\ 3 [computed] add this Sentence. 
 $incs# then no Love to Rational A. 
gents can proceed from Jelf-mntereſt, eve | 
ry Action mult be diſintereſted, as far as . 
it flows from Love to Rational Agents. þ 
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P. 141. dele J. 19. and 20. theſe Words 

[which ſhews that theſe Paſſions are 
5 not from Self-love] in their place in- 
JJ i 5 
WII C ſhews that theſe Affections are 

neither choſen for their concomitant Plea- 
ſure, nor voluntarily brought on with a 
View to private Gl. a 
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Lines 


in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 


Lines 24, 25, dele ; in their place in- 
EPR 1 
Bur the Removal of our Pain is ſel— 


rended in the State of the Object by ſuch 


Paſſions, imagin'd to be a private Good to 


the Agent, as it always is in the /e 


Paſſions. It our ſole Intention in Compaſ- 
fem or Pity were the Removal of our 


Pain, we thould run ys Sc. 


SECT. III. . 162. theſe 2 Para- 


graphs are inſerted between the End 


% Article vi. and the Begiuuing of- 


Art. vii. 


WARE VER a Regard to my elf, tends 
* as much to the Good of the Whole, as 
! regard to another; or where the Eil to 
my ſelf, is equal to the Good obtain'd for ' 


1 another; tho by acting in ſuch Caſes for 
the Good of another, I really thew a very 
amiable Diſpoſition ; yet by acting in the 


contrary manner, from regard to my ſelf. 1 
evidence no evil Diſpoſition, nor any want 


1 of the moſt extenſive Benevolence: fince 
the Moment of Good to the V hole, is in 
both Caſes exactly equal. And let it be 
here obſerved, that this docs not ſuperſede 
the Neceſſity of Liberality, or gratuitous 
Gifts, altho in ſuch Action the Giver 
; loſes as much 13 the other receives; ſince 
ZR. the 
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Alterations and Additions 
Nay, further, tho general Laws did 


ordinarily obtain, yet if the Deity uſually 


ſtopp'd their Effect, whenever it was ne- 


ceſſary to prevent any particular Evils ; 
this would effectually ſuperſede all human 
Prudence and Care about Actions, ſince 
a ſuperior Mind did thus relieve Men from 
their Charge. e e 


Eud of the firſl Treatiſe. 


* 
8 
* 


Alterations and Additions to the 
ſecond 7 reatiſe, 


1 ECT. II. Page 130. loft Line, after 
1 [computed] add this Sentence. 


SINE then no Love to Rational A. 


gents can proceed from Je/f-mntereſt, eve- 
ry Action mult be diſintereſted, as far as 


it flows from Love to Rational Agents, 


P. 141. e l. 19. and 20. theſe Words 


[which ſhews that theſe Paſſions are 
not from Self-love] in their place in- 


m_— „ 
Wulf ch fſhews that theſe Affections are 
neither choſen for their concomitant Plea- 


ſure, nor voluntarily brought on with a 
View to private Good. . 


Lines 
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in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 


Lines 24, 25, dele ; in their place in- 

er, 

Bur the Removal of our Pain is ſel— 
dom directly intended in the uneaſy bene- 


volent Paſſions , nor is the Alteration in- 
tended in the State of the Object by ſuch 
Paſſions, imagin'd to be a private Good to 
the Agent, as it always is in the eh 
Paſſions. If our ſole Intention in Compaſ® 

ſion or Pity were the Removal of our 


Pain, we ſhould run away, Sc. 


srer. II. P. 162. en #6 Para- 


graphs are inſerted between the End 
of Article vi. au he Begiuuing of 


Art. vii. 


WuxRE VER a Regard to my elfe rends 
as much to the Good of the Whole, as 
regard to another; or where the Ei to 
my ſelf, is equal to the Good obtain'd for 

another; tho by acting in ſuch Caſes for 
the Good of another, 1 really ſhew a very 
amiable Diſpoſition ; yet by acting in the 


contrary manner, from regard to my /eff, I 


evidence no evil Diſpoſition, nor any want 
of the moſt extenſive Benevolence: ſince 
the Moment of Good to the Ii, hole, is in 
both Caſes exactly equal. And let it be 
here obſer ved, that this does not ſuperſede 
the Neceſſity of Liberality, or gratuitous 
Gifts, altho in ſuch Action the Giver 
| loſes as much t3 the other receives ; ſince 
By - the 
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Alterations and Additions 


the Moment of Good to any Perſon, in 
any given Caſe, is in a Compound Ratio 
of the @zantity of the Good it ſelf, and 
the Judigence of the Perſon. Hence, it 
appears, that a Gift may make a much 
greater Addition to the Happineſs of the 
Receiver, than the Dimiunution it occa- 
ſions in the Happineſs of the Gzver - And 
that the moſt uſeful and important Gifts, 
are thoſe from the Mealthy to the Indi- 
gent. Gifts from Equals are not uſeleſs 
neither, ſince they often increaſe the Hap- 
pineſs of both, as they are ſtrong Eviden- 
ces of mutual Love: But Gifts from the 
Poor to the Wealthy, are really fooliſh, 
unleſs they be only little Expreſſions of 
_ Gratitude, which are alſo fruitful of Joy 
on both ſides; for theſe Expreſſions of 
Gratitude, are really delightful and accep- 
table to the Wealthy, if they have any 
Humanity; and their Acceptance of them 
is matter of Joy to the poor Gzver. 

IN like manner, when an Action does 
more ham to the Agent, than good to the 
Publick, the doing it evidences an amiable 
and truly virtuous Diſpoſition in the A- 
gent; tho tis plain he acts upon a miſta- 
ken View of his Duty. But if the private 
Evil to the Agent be ſo great, as to make 
him incapable at another time of promot- 
ing a Prblick Gord, of greater moment 
than what is attain'd by this Action, the 
Action may really be Evil, ſo far as it 
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in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 
evidences a prior Neglect of a greater Pub- 


lick Good for a ſmaller one: tho at pre. 
ſent, this Action alſo flows from a virtu- 


ous Dupolition. 


P. 164. 165. inſtead of the Paragraph 


in the end of Page 164, and begin- 
uin of 165, inſert this one. 


Bur the Conlequences which affect the 
Morality of Actions, arc not only the di- 
rect and natural E#e#s of the Actions 
themſelves; but allo all thoſe Events which 
otherwiſe would not have happen'd. Thus 
many Actions, which have no immediate 
or natural evi/ Effects, nay, which actu- 
ally produce good Effecle, may be Evil ; 
if a Man foreſees, that the accidental evil 
Conſequences, which will probably flow 
from the Folly of others upon his doing 


of ſuch Actions, are ſo great as to over- 


ballance all the good Eſfecie he propoſes to 


attain by the Action, or all the Ewils 


wi would flow from the Omiſſion of 


And in ſuch Caſes, the Probability is 


: a be computed on both ſides. Thus, if an 
Action of mine will probably, chrough the 
Miſtakes or Corruption of others, be made 
a Precedent, in unlike Caſes, to very evil 
Actions; or when my Action, tho good 
in it ſelf, will probably provoke Men to 


very evil Actions, upon ſome miſtaker 
Notion of their Right; any of theſe Con- 
ſiderations foreſeen by me, may make ſuch 

an 
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an Action of mine Evil; whenever the 
Evwils to be occaſion'd by the Action, are 


Alterations and Additions 


8 greater than the Evil occaſionꝰd 
.. by the O. Rs 
Ab this is the Reaſon that many Laws 
prohibit Actions in general, even when ſome 
particular Inſtances of theſe Actions would 
bo very uſeful ; becauſe an univerſal Allo]]f. 
ance of them, confidering the Miſtakes Men 
would probably fall into, would be more 
_ pernicious than an #nzver/al Prohibition; 
nor could there be any more ſpecial Boun- 
darys fix d between the right and wrong 
Caſes. In ſuch Caſes, it is the Duty of 
' Perſons to comply with the generally uſe- 
ful Conſtitution ; or if in ſome very im- 
portant Inſtances, the Violation of the Law 
would be of leſs ev Conſequence than Obe- 
dience to it, they muſt patiently reſolve 
to undergo thoſe Penaltys, which the State 
has, for valuable Ends to the Whole, ap- 
pointed: and this Diſobedience will have 
nothing criminal in it. 


P. 168. Art. xi. before the laſt Para- 
graph of this Page, inſert this Para- 


F 4 raph. 


IN like manner, the Moment of private 


Good, or Intereſt, produc'd by any Per- 


| ſon, is in a Compound Ratio of his Self- 
love and Abilities; or (ſubſtituting the 


initial Letters) I = SXA. 
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in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 15 


P. 169. at bottom, after the word LA. 
gent] in ſert, . 
IN the former Caſe, M = B-| SxXA — 
[ BA SA; and therefore, BA M- SA 
MI. andB ln the latter Caſe, 


M = B- SX AS BA — SA; Therefore, 
 BA=M+SA=M+1, and 5 


PV. 174. J. 4. inſert in the ſame Para. 4 


graph, 1} 


O an Inſenſibility of their Miſery, _ 1 
L which we either actually foreſee, or have 
| a probable Preſumption of 
Ir is true, indeed, that hat publick 
Evil which I neither certainly foreſee, nor 
have actual Preſumptions of, as the Conſe- 
quence of my Action, does not make my 
pre ſent Action criminal, or odious; even 
| altho I might have foreſeen this Evil, by 
a ſerious Examination of my own Actions; 
becauſe ſuch Actions do not, at preſent, 
evidence either Malice, or want of Bene- 
volence. But then it is alſo certain, that 
my prior Negligence, in not examining the 
Tendency of my Actions, is a plain evi- 
dence of the want of hat Degree of good 
Affections, which is neceſſary to a virtu- 
ous Character; and conſequently the Git 
properly lies in this Neglect, rather than 
in an Action which really flows from a 
3 3 
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Alterations and Addition s 


good Intention. Human Laws, however, 
which cannot examine the Intent, or 
the ſecret Knowledge of the Agent, mult 
judge in groſs of the Action it elf; pre- 
7 pool "all that Knowledge as actually 
attained, which we are oblig'd to attain, 


IN like manner, no good Effect, which 
I did not actually foreſee and intend, makes 
my Action morally Good however hu- 


man Laws, and Governours, who cannot 
ſearch into Mens Intentions, or know 
their ſecret Degus, juſtly reward Actions 
which in fact tend to the Publick Good, 
altho the Agent was engag'd to thoſe Ac- 
tions only by /#/fſh Views, and conle- 
quently had no. virtuous Diſpoſition influ- 
encing him to them. 


THE Difference in degree of Guilt, be- 


tween Crimes , Ignorance, when the Ig- 


norance is vincible and faulty, as to the 


natural Tendency of the Action; and 
Crimes of Malice, or direct evil Inten- 


tion, conſiſts in this; that the former, by 
a prior Neglect, argues the want of the 
due Degree of Benevolence, or right Af- 


feftion : the latter evidences direct ev 
Afﬀeftions, which are vaſtly more odious, 


SE r. IV. P. 179. J. penult. after the 
Word [ Intereſti] inſert, 

If we ſometimes blame fooliſh Conduct 
in others, without any Reflection upon 


its Tendency to Publick £vit, it is occa- 
ſion'd 


in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 


ſion d ſtill by our Benevolence, which makes 


us concern d for the Evils befalling the 


Agent, whom we muſt always look upon 


as a part of the Jy/iem. 


P. 185. after laſt Line, inſert this ne 


Paragraph. 


A LATE ingenious Author * has juſtly 
obſery'd the Abſurdity of the monſtrous 
Taſte, which has poſſeſs'd both the Readers 
and Writers of Travels. They ſcarce give 
us any account of the natural Affectious, 
the Familys, Aſſociations, Friendſhips, 
Clans of the Indians; and as rarely do they 


mention their Abhorrence of Treachery 


among themſelves ; their Prouene ſi to mu- 


tual Aid, and to the Defence of their ſeve- 
ral States; their Contempt of Death in 
Defence of their Country, or upon Points 


of Honour. * Theſe are but common Sto 
146 % — No need to travel to the In- 


* dies, for what we ſee in Europe every 
* Day.” The Entertainment therefore in 
theſe ingenious Studys, conſiſts chiefly in 


exciting Horror, and making Men ſlare. 


17 


The ordinary Employment of the Bulk of 


the Indians, in ſupport of their Wives 


and Offspring, or Relations, has nothing 
of the Prodzgions : But a Human Sac ri- 


ice, a Feaſt upon Enemys Carcaſes, can 
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8 * Ld, Shaftesbury, Vol. I. p. 346, 7, 8, 9. c. 
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Alterations and Additions 
raiſe an Horror, and Admiration of the 


wondrous Barbarity of Indians, in Nations 
no Strangers to the Maſſacre at Paris, the 


Triſh Rebellion, or the Journals of the In- 


quiſition. Theſe they behold with reli- 
gious Veneration; but the Indian Sacri- 
| fices, flowing from a like Perverſion of 
Humanity by Superſtition, raiſe the high- 


eſt Abhorrence and Amazement. What is 
moſt ſurprizing in theſe Studys, is the 


wondrous Credulity of ſome Gentlemen, 
of great Pretenſions to Caution of Aſſent 


in other Matters, for theſe marvellous Me- 
moirs of Monks, Friars, Sea- Captains, Py- 
rates; and for the Hiſtorys, Annals, Chro- 
notogys, receiv'd by oral Tradition, or Hie- 


roglyphicks. 


graph, 


P. 188. Line 7. inſert this new Para- 
A LATE ingenious Author juſtly ob- 


ſerves, That the various Sefs, Partys, 
Cabalr, Factions of Mankind, in larger 


* Societys, are all influenc'd by a publick 
Spirit: That ſome generous Notions of 
«© Publick Good, ſome ſtrong friendly Diſ- 
e poſitions, raiſe them at firſt, and excite 
Men of the ſame Faction or Cabal to 
the moſt diſintereſted mutual Succour 
« and Aid: That all the Contentions of 
the different Factions, and even the 
fierceſt Wars againſt each other, are 

| in- 


* 


. 


an the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 19 
_ * influenc'd by a ſociable Publicꝶ- Spirit 
in a limited Syſtem *,” But certain it is, 
that Men are little oblig'd to thoſe, who 
often artfully raiſe and foment this Party- 
Spirit; or cantonize them into ſeveral Sects, 
for the Defence of very trifling Cauſes. Al- 
lociations for innocent Commerce, or Manu- 
Factures; Cabals for Defence of Liberty 
_ againſt a Tyrant; or even lower Clubs, for 
Pleaſantry, or Improvement by Converla- 
tion; are very amiable and good. But 
when Mens Heads are fill'd with ſome 
trifling Opinions; when deſigning Men 
raiſe in their Minds ſome unaccountable 
Notions of Canctity and Religion, in Te- 
nets or Practices, which neither increaſe 
our Love to Gop, or our own Species; 


4 when the ſeveral Factions are taught to look 
| upon cach other as odious, contemptible, 


profane, becauſe of their different Tenets, 
or Opinions ; even when theſe Tenets, 
whether true or falſe, are perhaps perfectly 
uſeleſs to the public Good: when the 
keeneſt Paſſions are rais'd about ſuch Tri- 
fles, and Men begin to hate each other for 
what, of it ſelf, has no Evil in it; and to 
love the Zealots of their own Sect, for 
what is no way valuable ; nay, even for 
their Fury, Rage, and Malice againſt oppo- 
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Alterations and Additions 


ſite Sets ; (which is what all Partys com- 


monly call Zeal) tis then nd wonder if 


our moral Senſe be very much impair'd, 
and our natural Notions of Good and Evil 
almoſt loſt; when our Admziration and 


Love, or Contempt and Hatred, are thus 


perverted from their natural Objects. a 
Ir any Mortals are ſo nappy as never 
to have heard of the Party- Tenets of moſt 


them, have either never eſpouſed any Sect, 


or all equally; they bid faireſt for a truly 


natural and good Diſpoſition, becauſe their 
Tempers have never been ſour'd about vain 


Trifles; nor have they contracted any Ful- 


lenue oV, or Rancour againſt any part of 


their own Kind. If any Opinions deſerve 


to be contended for, they are thoſe which 


give us lovely Ideas of the DEIT V, and 


of our Fellow-Creatures If any Opinions 
deſerve Oppoſition, they are ſuch as raiſe 


Scruples in our Minds about the Goodneſs 


of PROVIDENCE, or repreſent our Fel- 


kWw-Creatures as baſe and /elfiſh, by inſtil- 
ling into us ſome il]-natur'd, cunning, ſhreud = 
Inſinuations, that our moſt generous Ac- 
tions proceed wholly from ſelfiſh Views.” 
This w2/e Philoſophy of ſome Moderns, af- 
ter EPI cuRus, mult be fruitful of nothing 


but Diſconteut, Suſpicion, and Fealonſy ; 
a State infinitely worſe than any little tran- 
ſicory Injurys to which we might be ex. 


bos d 


in the Inquiry into VI RT E. 


pos'd by a good-natur'd Credulity. But 
thanks be to the kind AurHoR of our 
Nature, that, in ſpite of ſuch Opinions, 
our Nature it ſelf leads us into Friendſhips, 


Truſt, and mutual Confidence, 


sxcr. VI. The laſt two Articles of this 
Section, from the bottom of V. 244. 


21 


to P. 249. are remoV'd to Se. VII. 


. . 


between the ſecond and third Articles, 


Seer. VII. P. 257. J 18. inſert after 


the Mord | future} 5 
T Is is the ſole Foundation of the 


Rights of puniſbing Criminals, and of vio- 
leut Proſecutions of our Rights in a State 
, Nature, And theſe Rights, belonging 
originally to the Perſons injur'd, or their 

_ voluntary, or invited Aſſiſtants, according 


to the Judgment of indifferent Arbitrators 
in a State of Nature, being, by Conſent of 
the injur'd Party, transferr'd to the Magi- 
frirate in a Civil State, are the true Foun- 
dation of his Right of Puniſhment. 


P. 262. J. ult. after [conſequently] mfert, 
WnurN Men are ſo numerous, that the 
natural Product of the Earth is not ſuffi- 

cient for their Support, or Eaſe, or inno- 
cn. 777777: 


P. 
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[Self-love from Induſiry, and leaves] 
read, EAN 

To Induſtry from Self. love, or the near- 

er Ties; and leaves us no other Motive 


than general Benevolence. 


P. 265. inſert this Paragraph before 


— _ * | 
Tres great Advantages which accrue to 


Mankind from unprejudic'd Arbitrators, 


impower'd to decide the Controverſys which 


ordinarily ariſe, through the Partiality of 
 Self-love, among Neighbours ; as alſo from 
prudent Directors, who ſhould not owy 1 


inſtruct the Multitude in the beſt Metho 


of promoting the Publick Good, and of 
defending themſelves againſt mutual or fo: 
1 Injurys, but alſo be arm'd with Force 
cient to make their Decrees or Orders 
effectual at Home, and the Society formi- 
dable Abroad: theſe Advantages, I ſay, 
ſufficiently ſhew the Right Men have to 
conſtitute Civil Government ; and to ſub- 
ject their a/zenable Rights to the Diſpoſal 
of their Governours, under ſuch Limita- 
tions as their Prudence ſuggeſts. And as 


far as the People have ſubjected their Rights, 


ſo far their Governours have an external. 
Right, at leaſt, ro diſpoſe of them, accord- 
ing to their Prudence, for attaining the 


Ends of their Inſtitution ; and no further. 


7. 


P. 264. L firſt, inſtead of theſs Words 


in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 


P. 270. before Art. viii. I. 2. from the 
bottom of the Page, inſert this Para- 
Hab, eri. 

15. OR, more generally, ſince there can 

be no Right, Claim, or Obligation to Im- 


Fu, ; when two Actions to be done 
y any Agent, would both tend to the 
Good of Mankind, but they cannot be 
performed both at once, hat which occa- 
ſions moſt Good is to be done, if the O- 


' miſſion of the other occaſions no prepol- 
| Tent Evil. If the Omiſſion of either will 
_ occaſion ſome new natural Evil, that is 


to be omitted, whoſe Omiſſion will occa- 


ſion the leaſt Eil. Thus, if two Perſons 


of unequal Dignity be in Danger, we are to 
_ relieve the more valuable, when we can- 
not relieve both. Ingratitude, as it evi- 
dences a worſe Temper than Neglect of 


Bene ſiceuce; ſo it raiſes worſe Sentiments 
in the Bene factor, and greater Diffidence, 
and Suſpicion of his Fellow-Creatures, than 


an Omiſſion of an Act of Beneficence : we 


ought therefore to be grateful, rather than 
beneficent, when we cannot (in any parti- 


cular Caſe) evidence both Diſpoſitions. If 
omitting of one Action will occaſion ret 


poſitive Evil, or continuance in a State of 
Pain, whereas the Omiſſion of another 


would only prevent ſome new poſurrve 
Good ; ſince a State of Pain is a greater 


Evil than the Abſence of Good, we ought 
on Lag, 4 
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Alterations and Additions 
to follow Compaſſion rather than Kindneſs ; 


and relieve the Dz/treſFd, rather than in- 


creaſe the Pleaſures of the Zaſy, when 
we cannot do both at once, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of the Objects are equal, In 

ſuch Caſes, we ſhould not ſuppoſe conrra- 
ry Obligations, or Dutys; the more im- 


portant Office is our preſent Duty, and 
the Omiſſion of the leſs important incon- 
ſiſtent Office at preſent, is no moral Evil. 


V. 270, 271. inſtead F the firſt Para- 
graph of Art. viii. inſert what fol. 
EX. FROM Art. vii. it follows, That 


all human Power, or Authority, muſt 


conſiſt in à Right transferr'd to any 
Pen ſon or Council, to diſpoſe of the ali. 
enable Rights of others; and that con- 
ſequently, there can be no Government 

fo abſolute, as to have even an external 
Kight to do or command every thing.“ 


8 


* 


For wherever any Invaſion is made upon 


unalienable Rights, there muſt ariſe either 
a perfect, or external Right to Reſiſtance. 
The only Reſtraints of a moral Kind upon 
Subjects in ſuch caſes, are, when they fore- 
lee that, thro their want of Force, -they 
ſhall probably by Reſiſtance occaſion great- 


er Evils to the Publick, than thoſe they 


attempt to remove; or when they find 


* — 


— — 


* See Art. v. of the firſt Edition. 


that 


in the J nquiry into V IRT UE. 25 
that Governours, in the main very uſeful to 
the Publick, have unawares, or in ſome un- 
adviſed Paſſion, done an Injury too ſmall to 
over-ballance the Adyantages of their Admi- 5 

niſtration, or the Evils which Reſiſtance l 
would in all likelihood occafion: eſpecially E 
when the Injury is of a private Nature, and 
not likely to be made a Precedent to the 
ruin of others. *Onalienable Rights are ef- 
ſential Limitations in all Governments. 
Bur by abſolute Government, either in 
Prince, or Council, or in both jointly, we 
Underſtand a Right to diſpoſe of the natural 
Force, and Goods of a whole People, as 
far as they are naturally alienable, accor- 
ding to the Prudence of the Prince, Coun- 
ch, or of both gointly, for the publick 
Good of the State; without any Reſer- 
vation as to the Quantity of Goods, 
manner of Levying, or the proportion 
of the Labours of the Subjeft, which 
they ſhall demand. But in all States this 
tacit Truſt is preſupposd, © that the 
Power transferr'd, ſhall be employ'd ac- 
cCording to the beſt Judgment of the Ru- 
lers, for the publick Good.” So that 
whenever the Governours openly profels 
a Deſign of © ruining the State, or act in 
ſuch a manner as will neceſſarily do it; 
the eſſential Truſt, ſuppoſed in all Forms 
of Civil Government, is violated, and the 
Grant thereby made void. * 
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Alterations and Additions - 


A PRINCE, or Council, or both joiut- 


ly, ny be variouſly limited; either 

when the 

ceſſary to the Validity of the Acts of the 

other ; or when in the very Conſtitution 

F this ſupreme Power, certain Affairs 

are 575 exempted from the uri ſdic- 
he 


Conſent of the one may be ne- 


tion of the Prince, or Council, or of both 


Jointly as when ſeveral independent States 
uniting, form a General Council, from 
whoſe Cognizance they expreſly reſerve 
certain Privileges, in the very Formation 
of this Council ; or when in the very Con- 
ſtitution of any State, a certain Me- 
thod of Election of the Perſon cf the 
Prince, or of the Members of the ſupreme. 
Council, is determin'd, and the Intention 
of their Aſſembling declar'd. In all ſuch 
Caſes, it is not in the Power of ſuch Prince, 
Council, or both jointly, to alter the very 
Form of Government, or to take away 
that Right which the People have to be 


govern'd in ſuch a manner, by a Prince, 


or Council thus elected, without the uni- 

verſal Conſent of the very People who 
have ſubjected themſelves to this Form 
of Government. So that there may be 
a very regular State, where there is no 
univerſal abſolute Power, lodg'd either in 
one Perſon, or Council, or in any other 
Aſſembly, beſide that of the whole Peo- 
ple aſſociated into that State. To 1 
thRñat 
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ſtand oblig d to a greater Value, 1 
their Goods and Labour can poſſibly a- 
mount to. This Power it ſelf is limited 
to the Goods and Labours only of the 
Criminals or Debtors; and includes no 
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in the Inquiry into VIRTUE. 


That upon a Change attempted in the ve- 
17 Form of Government, by the ſupreme 


Power, the People have no Remedy ac- 


_ cording to the Conſtitution it ſelf, will 


not prove that the ſupreme Power has 


27 


ſuch a Right; unleſs we confound all Ideas 


of Right, with thoſe of external Force. 


The only Remedy indeed, in that Caſe, 


is an univerſal Inſurrection againſt ſuch per- 


fidious Truſtees, 


D ESPO TIcEK Power, is that which Per- 


ſons injur'd may acquire over thoſe Cri- 


minals, whoſe Lives, conſiſtently with the 


publick Safety, they may prolong, that by 
their Labours they may repair the Da- 


mages they have done ; or over 2 who 


Right to Tortures, Proſtitution, or any 


an all 


Rights of the Governed, which are at. 


gainſt future Offences. The Characteriſtick 


of doſpotic Power, is this. that it is ſolely 
intended for the good of the Gover- 


«* nours, without any tacit Truſt of con- 
* ſulting the good of the Governed.” De- 
ſpotick Government, in this Senſe, is intire- 


rally unalienable; or to any thing which is 
not of ſome Moment toward the Repair of 
Damage, Payment of Debt, or Security a 
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Alterations and Additions 
ly inconſiſtent with the Notion of Civil 


Government. 


FRO M the Idea of Right, as above ex- 
plain d, we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that 
there can be no Right, or Limitation o 
* Right, inconſiſtent with, or oppoſite to 


the greateſt publick Good. And there- 
| fore in Caſes of extreme Neceſſity, when 
the State cannot otherwiſe be preſerv'd from 
Ruin, it muſt certainly be Z#/? and Good 
in limited Governours, or in any other 
| Perſons who can do it, to uſe the Force of 
the State for its own preſervation, beyond 
the Limits fix'd by the Conſtitution, in 


ſome tranſitory Acts, which are not to be 


made Precedents. And on the other hand, 

when an equal Neceſſity to avoid Ruin re- 
quires it, the Subjects may juſtly reſume 

the Powers ordinarily lodg'd in their Go- 


vernours, or may counteract them. This 
Privilege of flagrant Neceſſity, we all al- 
low in defence of the moſt perfeQ private 


Rights: And if publick Rights are of 


more extenſive Importance, fo are alſo pub- 


lic Neceſſitys. Theſe Neceſſitys muſt be 
very grievous and flagrant, otherwiſe the: 
can never over-ballance the Evils of vio- 


, lating a tolerable Conſtitution, by an arbi- 


trary act of Power, on the one hand; 


or by an In ſurrection, or Civil War, on 
che other. No Perſon, or State can be 


happy, 
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in 1 2 Inquiry into VIRTUE 
happy, where they do not think their 


important Rights are ſecur'd from the 
Cruelty, Avarice, Ambition, or Caprice 
of their Governours. Nor can any Magi 


; * 


tracy be ſafe, or effectual for the ends of 
its Inſtitution, where there are frequent 
Terrors of In ſurrections. Whatever tem- 
 porary Acts therefore may be allow'd in 
extraordinary Caſes ; whatever may be 


lawful in the tranſitory Act of a bold Le- 


giſlator, who without previous Conſent 
ſhould reſcue a ſlaviſn Nation, and place 
their Affairs ſo in the Hands of a Per ſon, 
or Council, elected, or limited by them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould ſoon have Con- 
fidence in their own Safety, and in the 
Wiſdom of the Adminiſtration; yet, as to 
the fixed State which ſhould ordinarily ob- 
tain in all Communitys, ſince no Aſſumer 
of Government, can ſo demonſtrate his ſu- 
perior Wiſdom or Goodneſs to the ſatisfac- 
tion and ſecurity of the Governed, as is ne- 
ceſſary to their Happineſs ; this muſt follow, 


„That except when Men, for their ow 


« Intereſt, or out of publick Love, have by 
Con ſent ſubjected their Actions, or their 
« Goods within certain Limits to the Diſ- 


poſal of others; no Mortal can have 


%a Right from his ſuperior Wiſdom, or 
FGoodue ſe, or any other Quality, to give 
Laws to others without their Con/err, 


+ * expreſs 
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Alerations and Additions. 
60 expreſs or tacit 5 Or 0 diſpoſe of the 
*« Fruits of their Labours, or of any other 

« Right whatſoever”. And therefore, ſu- 


perior Mi ſdom, or Goodneſs, gives no Right 


to Men to govern others. 


